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mine of material in fairy tales and mediaeval legends. It may not be amiss 
to call our readers' attention to the fact that in the earlier volumes of the 
same series are contained several works of interest to students of folk-tales 
and folk-songs : these are, " Selections from the Gesta Romanorum ; " 
" Book of British Ballads ; " " ^Esop's Fables ; " and Lockhart's " Ancient 
Spanish Ballads." 

T. F. C. 

Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland. By Jeremiah Curtin. Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 8vo, pp. vi., 345. 

J. G. Kohl, in his " Ireland " (Amer. ed. by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1844), remarked on the character of " Ossianic " legends in Ireland, 
recommending them to the collector, and himself gives a story of the hero 
Cuchullin. K. von Killinger, in vols. 3 and 6 of his " Erin," Stuttgart, 
1847-49, gave " Sagen und Mahrchen " of Ireland, after the scanty materials 
at his disposal, and quoted the remark of Kohl, that in Ireland was to be 
found more than enough material for a second Thousand and One Nights. 
Considering that Ireland, from the point of view of the ethnologist, has 
remained one of the most primitive and interesting countries in Europe, it 
is a reproach to the study of folk-lore and mythology that the collections 
thus indicated as necessary have never appeared. Only such collections as 
the semi-literary tales of Patrick Kennedy, in his " Legendary Fictions of 
the Irish Celts," and a few fragments given by Lady Wilde, in her rather 
disappointing book, indicate the inexhaustible mass of tradition which folk- 
lorists have allowed to repose under their very eyes. Within little more 
than a year, Mr. Mooney, a visitor from America, who had learned Gaelic 
for the purpose of studying the traditions of his ancestral country, has 
printed in the " Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society " most 
interesting contributions ; and'now Mr. Curtin, likewise an American vis- 
itor, presents us with a volume containing the first genuine collection of 
Irish tales which has been published. 

The tales of Mr. Curtin, twenty in number, divide themselves into two 
classes : first, romantic stories belonging to the common European stock 
of folk-tales ; and secondly, narrations relating to the heroic cycles of Irish 
mythology. The former of these classes is well represented by the first 
of his numbers, called " The Son of the King of Erin and the Giant of Loch 
Lein." This tale is not in any way peculiar to Ireland, but a novelette dif- 
fused through Europe. The age of the tale in Ireland cannot be presumed 
to be very great, since the general correspondence of traits, in so long a story, 
does not permit the assumption of indefinite antiquity. The fourth tale of 
the collection, " Fair, Brown, and Trembling," seems to be a popular recon- 
struction of the literary form of " Cinderella." This being taken for grant- 
ed, it is nevertheless very interesting to observe in what manner the traits 
have been altered. That ancient Irish localities are connected with the 
stories, to our mind, proves nothing in favor of their antiquity ; it is doubtless 
true that such attribution, in comparison with the want of precise local 
indications in Slavic tales, makes a remarkable difference ; but this is ex- 
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plicable by the tendency of the Irish mind to retain in vivid memory its 
ancient history, a tendency natural to an isolated, dispossessed, and cruelly 
treated people. We do not very well understand Mr. Curtin's doctrine in 
regard to the primitiveness of these myths ; he seems to hold that they have 
been handed down from time immemorial, and form part of the legacy of 
the Celts from an ancient " Aryan " root ; but this theory is now indefen- 
sible. Of Vedic, Greek, and German mythologies we know something ; of 
early Celtic mythology next to nothing ; while of the mythology of the 
ancestors of these races, previous to their separation, we are never likely to 
have any accurate idea. At all events, whatever conjectures may be made 
must depend on the evidence of proper names or inferences from manners 
and customs ; the authority of legends cannot here be allowed. While 
rejecting the claim of this class of Irish tales to especial ancientness, we 
would, however, by no means be understood to discredit their value ; on 
the contrary, their literary merit is considerable ; they exhibit that peculiar 
character of wild imagination, pathos, poetic feeling, and occasional incon- 
sequence which we are accustomed to associate with popular Celtic lore. 
It is instructive to observe in what manner the peasant narrators have 
reconstructed details which they received, in some cases, as we believe, 
through the hated English, who acted as intermediaries with the general 
mass of European popular tradition ; exactly the same thing happened in 
the Middle Age, where the Arthurian romance, in its developed form, 
passed from the French-speaking poets and nobles of England to the 
bards of Wales, and there set itself up as if a really ancient and British 
legend. 

Mr. Curtin, by the way, is mistaken in his idea that no stories are in 
the possession of Irish people who speak only English ; on the contrary, 
English fairy-tales, lost in England through want of record, have continued 
to exist, in great mass, among Irish mothers and nurses. It is within the 
knowledge of the writer that only a few years since died in an Irish town 
a woman who had volumes of this sort of lore at her disposal ; and many 
Irish persons can be found in America who can repeat folk-tales, not only 
in the English language, but also of English derivation. Ten years ago, a 
collection of such tales, equal in bulk, and perhaps in excellence, to that 
of the brothers Grimm, could have been made in Ireland. If it be true, 
as Mr. Curtin says, that only speakers of Gaelic are now willing to relate 
folk-tales, this does not alter the fact that there has been a constant inter- 
change and intertranslation of Gaelic and English narratives. What has 
been said is equally true of English ballads, which have been freely sung 
in Ireland. The most bitter national hostility is no bar against a trans- 
fer of ideas. Ireland has been steadily anglicized, and the habits of 
thought and customs of its people assimilated to those of the English 
race, during a time of political enmity. 

The second class of Mr. Curtin's tales, those relating to the Fenian 
(Ossianic) cycle, make, as we think, the most interesting part of the book. 
The correspondences of the surviving folk-tales with legends recorded in 
mediaeval manuscripts is an interesting theme which could be discussed 
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only by a special student of Celtic folk-lore. The mediaeval writers were 
often more intent on style than on matter, more desirous to produce fine 
poems than to represent the true popular account of the incidents they 
relate ; modern traditions may therefore be of essential use in reconstruct- 
ing the stories, as they were popularly told in the twelfth century, or earlier; 
but, in many cases at least, such legends represent mediaeval and Christian 
Ireland, not the primitive period. 

The Gaelic text of Mr. Curtin's tales would be a very valuable addition 
to modern Irish literature ; and it is to be hoped that he will carry out his 
expressed purpose in printing the original texts of his excellent collection. 

W. W. N. 

English Fairy and Other Folk-Tales. Selected and edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Edwin Sidney Hartland. (Contained in the Camelot 
Series.) London: Walter Scott. i2mo, pp. xxiv., 282. 

Mr. Hartland's volume presents a selection from the small number of 
printed English folk-tales. The collection is divided into Nursery Tales, 
Sagas, and Drolls. The Sagas are again distributed into Historical and 
Local, Giants, Fairies, the Devil and other Goblins, Witchcraft and Ghosts. 
The brief introduction states some of the problems relating to folk-tales, 
which the editor does not attempt, in his limited space, to discuss. The 
writer, in his introduction, makes a distinction between a Nursery Tale, or 
Mdrchen, and a Saga, holding that the latter is regarded as an actual nar- 
rative of fact, and is localized, being attributed to some particular man 
or some named deity. The localities attributed to nursery tales, on the 
contrary, are not intended to convey information, but given with a con- 
sciousness of invention. Again, as he considers, Mdrchen are intended 
for children. But these classes are variable, so that a tale which in one 
place is a Saga may in another be only a Mdrchen. Mr. Hartland gives 
very good reasons why English folk-tales are so few, and Welsh Mdrchen 
unknown. Folk-tales have been as plentiful in England as in any country 
and no doubt as excellent ; they have vanished solely from want of collec- 
tion, being superseded by tales of literary origin more conformable in char- 
acter to modern taste, while no doubt, as Mr. Hartland suggests, the ab- 
sence of Welsh nursery tales is owing to the narrow religious tendency of 
the people. Mr. Hartland's collection is useful as presenting a conspectus 
of the relics of English tales, while, alas ! displaying their pitiable paucity 
and inferiority. It is certainly interesting to see the name of Walter Scott 
attached to a book on popular traditions, though in the capacity of pub- 
lisher. 

W. W.N. 

Flowers from a Persian Garden, and Other Papers. By W. A. 
Clouston, author of " Popular Tales and Fictions," "Book of Noodles," 
etc. London : David Nutt, 270 Strand. 1890. 8vo, pp. vii., 368. 

The dainty appearance of Mr. Clouston's pleasing book corresponds to 
the statement of the author in his dedication — addressed to Mr. Sidney 



